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Marietta, February 10, 1847. 

feev. 'Thomas Wickes, 

Dear Sir:— At a meeting of The First Religious- 
Society, held on the 8th December, 1846, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a committee to request a copy of your interesting discourse, 
delivered on the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the formation of 
the Church connected with the Society^ for publication. 

Believing that the facts and statements illustrative of the early 
History of this", with a single exception, the most ancient church in 
the North-Western Territory, as presented in your discourse, will 
constitute a highly interesting and valuable document, it is with un- 
feigned pleasure we undertake the dufy assigned us. 

With great respect, we have the pleasure to subscribe ourselves, 

in behalf of the First Religious Society, 

JOHN COTTON, ) 

S. P. HILDRETH, } Committee. 

D. P. BOSWORTH,i 



Marietta, February 12, 1846. 

Gtenflemen: — Yours of the 10th inst. was duly received, requesting 
for publication, a copy of my discourse delivered at the Semi-Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the formation of the Congregational Church 
connected with the First Religious Society. 

Believing it to be important that the facts embodied in this dis- 
course should be preserved, some of which were obtained from living 
witnesses, who were familiar with the history of the church from the 
beginning, and the early settlement, but who will doubtless soon be 
removed by death, I have been induced to accede to your request, 
and herewith transmit you a copy. 

Very respectfully yours, 

THOMAS WICKES. 

John Cotton, M. D. 

S. P. Hildreth, M. D. 

D. P. Bosworth. 
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HISTORICAL DISCOURSE. 



I Sm. 7 : 12.— This RjsniT. took i Stone, isd sit it iitwiu Miipeb inn Sew, 

1HD FILLED TBI HII OT IT EbEKIZIK, UTIHQ, HlTHEKTO HiTH THE LoED mtl-PID CIS. 

There are points in the history of individuals, of churches, and of 
nations, where monuments may be erected, which ehe.ll testify of 
God's goodness, and the gratitude of human hearts. Thus when 
Israel, on a certain occasion, obtained a signal triumph over their 
enemies the Philistines, when the Lord thundered out of heaven upon 
them with a great thunder, and they were sorely smitten before the 
armies of Israel, "Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh 
and Shen, and called the name of itEbenezer, saying, Hitherto bath 
the Lord helped us." Standing as a prophet or minister in the midst 
of the Lard's people, I would, like Samuel, set up a stone here this 
day, on this consecrated spot, which shall be a memorial unto us, 
and shall testify that hitherto the Lord hath helped us. Fifty years 
this very Sabbath have now rolled away, since our venerable Fathers 
organized this church of the Lord Jesus Christ — tbis church, around 
which so many tender recollections gather, and to which we are 
bound by so many hallowed associations. There are, my brethren, 
some peculiar associations clustering around this favored branch of 
Zion. This ground, where we stand, and where is our abode, is 
more than ordinarily hallowed ground: and tbis anniversary day, 
which God has permitted us to see, will, I doubt not, cause many 
hearts among this people, to throb with feelings of peculiar delight. 
It will require no effort on my part to awaken those feelings. They 
spring spontaneous from the recollections of the past; from a re- 
membrance of all the way, in which our God hath led us. 

It will be fitting on tbis occasion to carry you back through the 
history of the past, and trace the dealings of God in the establish- 
ment here, and maintenance of his church. There are a few among 
us still surviving, whose memory will run back to those early days, 
and who have been eye witnesses of all that God hath here wrought 
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for his name's sake. The most of those however whom I address 
are a new generation, who are reaping the fruits of their Fathers' 
sufferings, and prayers, and labors. 

Going back a half century and a little more, we shall find ourselves 
amid very different scenes from those which our eyes now behold. 
Where now are the abodes of civilization and Christianity: where are 
institutions of learning, and temples of the living God: where are 
cities and cultivated fields: where is now the busy hum of trade, and 
the voice of prayer and songs of praise ascending to heaven, but a 
half century ago were dark frowning forests, traversed alone by the 
roaming Indian and wild beast, and their solemn stillnes broken alone 
by the fierce whoops and screams and conflicts of savage beasts and 
men. Here was one boundless unbroken wilderness in all its wild 
and native sublimity, tracked alone by the war path of the Indian. 

On the 7th of April 1788 the first detachment of the Ohio Compa- 
ny* — under the direction and conduct of General Rufus Putnam-^- 
landed at Marietta from the Mayflower, which was named after 
the vessel that bore our Pilgrim Fathers across the waters to the 
bleak and wintry shores of New England. This detachment was 
composed only of men, who were sent forward as pioneers to erect a 
stockade garrison, and make some preparation for the families which 
were soon to follow. A number of these families arrived in August 
of the same year, which were followed subsequently by others. I 
shall not dwell upon the many interesting events connected with the 
early settlement, but shall confine myself entirely to its religious his- 
tory. It is with this alone that we have to do on the present occa- 

♦Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, when the government and multitudes 
of individuals were overwhelmed with debt, and without the means of extricating 
themselves, the States of Virginia and Connecticut ceded to the United States vast 
tracts of land to the North West of the Ohio. This gave to the government the means 
of meeting a part of their heavy liabilities, and inspired the country with new hopes. 
Congress speedily made arrangements for the sale of this land, in view of which, an 
association was formed in, New England, under the title of the "Ohio Company," 
which purchased a large traet of this land lying on the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. 
This company was composed to a considerable extent of revolutionary officers, who 
were large creditors of the United States, and held a large amount pf government scrip, 
which had become greatly depreciated, but which of course was received in payment 
for the land. 

These officers, from having been associated together in the war, had formed strong 
attachments : and the plan of making a new settlement in the west afforded them the 
opportunity of continuing that friendship and intercourse, which they had so long 
enjoyed. The payment of their debts in these western lands, and the prospect on the 
part of the officers of the army, of spending the remainder of their days in the same 
community, were two of the strongest motives, which induced the early settlers to re- 
move so far from their New England homes, where there was but little prospect of 
relieving themselves from their embarrassments, or providiug for their families. 



sion. It is however a fact of much interest, that the religious his- 
tory of Marietta commences almost, if not quite, as early as its social 
and civil. It should be recollected, that this was the first settlement 
made in what was then the North Western Territory, embracing the 
whole region of country north of the Ohio river — that it was in the 
midst of a wide extended wilderness,* far beyond the bounds of civi- 
lization, and accessible only by a long, toilsome, and hazardous jour- 
neyf across the Alleghany Mountains. Yet almost from the very 
beginning, the infant colony enjoyed the stated labors of the ministry. 
Very soon after the organization of the Ohio Company, which was 
at Boston in the year 1787, the enlightened and liberal men, who 
had the control of its affairs, began to think of providing for the sup- 
port of the gospel, and the instruction of youth, in the new settle- 
ment which was about to be made. They knew the inestimable val- 
ue of these institutions in their own beloved New England: and they 
sought to transplant them with her sons to this Western valley. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 7th of March, 1788, a resolution was passed by the 
Company convened at Providence R. I., making provision for the sup- 
port of gospel institutions and a teacher of youth. Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, one of the Directors, was empowered to carry this resolution 
into effect, by engaging some minister of the gospel to go out to this 
infant colony, and become the spiritual instructor and guide of the 
people. In the course of that same year, Dr. Cutler was successful 
in engaging Daniel Story, a licentiate to the ministry, to enter this 
new and distant field of labor, who after a long and toilsome journey, 
arrived at Marietta, in the spring of 1789, one year after the first de- 
tachment broke ground in the wilderness. Thus before the timber 
was felled on this soil, was the glad sound of Salvation proclaimed by 
her appointed ministers to this little band of New England's sons 
and daughters, though far from the homes and sanctuaries of their 
Fathers. Nor even was Mr. Story the first one, who had the honor 
of preaching the gospel in this wilderness. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
who had taken a prominent part in the affairs of the Ohio Company, 
and who with Winthrop Sargent had negotiated the purchase of the 

* Pittsburg at this time was a small village of four or five hundred inhabitants, and 
built chiefly of log houses. Harrisburg, the seat of government for Pennsylvania was 
laid out in 1786, and when the early emigrants to Ohio passed through it, the fresh 
cut stumps were standing in the streets. 

fit required from eight to ten weeks for a family to travel from New England to Ma- 
rietta, and it is difficult now in these days of steam boats and rail roads to imagine with 
what awe and dread a journey to Ohio was then viewed by the people of New England. 
The emigrants travelled from ten to fifteen miles a day, conveyed in waggons drawn 
by horses or oxen, over roads of the worst description. 
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kind with the government of the United States, a man withal of disr 

tinguished ability and attainment, was appointed by the Company to 
visit the new settlement as their agent. Dr. Cutler arrived at Ma- 
rietta in August of the year 1788 with the first company of families, 
that made their way across the mountains: and on the 24th of that 
month, which was the Sabbath, held public worship in the stockade 
garrison, which had been erected by the first detachment of pioneers. 
Dr. Cutler remained until some time in September, and continued to 
preach during the period of his visit. After the departure of Dr. 
Cutler, Gen. Benjamin Tupper,* who had been a deacon in a church 
in New England, conducted religious services regularly among the 
colonists, until the arrival of Mr. Story in the following spring. So 
that from the beginning, the Sabbath was observed by the assembling 
of the people to hear the preached gospel, or for prayer and praise. 
The colonists brought with them the God of their Fathers— 'that God, 
who had carried them so successfully through their long revolutionary 
struggle. Here they set up his holy altars, around which they gath- 
ered with their children, 

I wish it may be noticed, that the Ohio Company, in their corpo- 
rate capacity provided for the support of the ministry. There was as 
yet no church or religious Society organized in the new Settlement. 
But the Company, having a care for the spiritual interests of their 
colony, provided for it a minister of Christ, and paid him in part out 
of their own funds, it being arranged or made a condition, that the 
settlers themselves should furnish the residue of his support. Twenty 
dollars was also paid by the Company to Col. E. Battelle, for giving 
religious instruction at Belpre. He acted as chaplain to that settle- 
ment during the Indian War, reading the church service regularly on 
the Sabbath to the inmates of "Farmers' Castle," as the stockade 
garrison at Belpre was called. In addition to this, when the pur- 
chase of this tract was made by the Ohio Company from the U. (3. 
Government, Congress stipulated, that every twenty-ninth section in 
each township, (every township being divided into thirty-six sections) 
should be reserved or set apart for religious purposes. It was un- 

*Previous to his departure from New England, Gen. Tapper made application to the 
Northern Association in Hampshire county, Mass. "for a form of church order and 
discipline fitted to a church to be collected in a new plantation," i. e. in the new set- 
tlements to be made in the West. That Association accordingly drew up an elaborate 
document, containing a form of church order, sustained by arguments from scripture, 
together with Articles of Faith and a Covenant. The church order recommended Is a 
combination of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. The office of ruling Elder is 
urged as scriptural : yet all the decisions of the Eldership are to be laid before the whole 
church or brotherhood for their consent and concurrence. This document wai brought 
out by Gen. Tupper, and is now in possession of Win. R. Putnam, Esq. 



known, of course, where the twenty-ninth section in any township 
would fall, until the surveys were made. In the township of Mari- 
etta, that section fell in the town plot, and of necessity became much 
more valuable on that account, yielding a much larger income, than 
if it had fallen elsewhere. The annual ministerial rents, distributed 
in the various churches of Marietta, arise from this source. Mr. 
Story, knowing of this provision made by Congress, doubtless looked 
to this in part as the means of his support; though on account of the 
Indian war following, there was no income arising therefrom until 
about the year 1800. 

These facts are worthy of notice, as they show the interest which 
the Ohio Company felt, in establishing and sustaining the institutions 
of the gospel in the infant settlements, which were then making in 
this great Western valley. • 

Another fact of interest, connected with the early religious history 
of Marietta, was the establishment of a Sabbath School in the stock- 
ade garrison in the year 1791, which was probably one of the first 
Sabbath Schools taught in the U. States. This school was started 
by Mrs. Archibald Lake, a piqus and aged widow from New York. 
She was grieved to see the children of the garrison,* spending the 
Sabbath afternoons in frivolous amusements: and she collected them 
together in her own dwelling, where she taught them the Westminster 
catechism, and lessons from the bible. Her scholars, about twenty 
in number, and consisting only of the younger children, were much 
interested in listening to her simple and affectionate instruction. 
Mrs. Lake continued her school for four or five years while the war 
lasted, after which she removed to Rainbow, on the Muskingum, and 
her school was broken up. It is not a little singular, that one 
among the very first, perhaps the first Sabbath school, that was ever 
established in America, should have been found in these Western 
wilds, far beyond the bounds of civilization, in a garrison, surrounded 
by hostile Indians, and continued through all the sufferings and pri- 
vations of that war. Some of the present members of this church 
were connected with that school. 

Let us now return to the account of Rev. Daniel Story. As be- 
fore stated, he arrived at Marietta in the spring of 1789, and com* 
menced his labors as an evangelist, for he was not ordained until 
several years after. Settlements had been commenced already at 
other points within the Ohio Company's purchase, beside Marietta, 

♦The inhabitant* were at this time, and for a period of four or five yean, while the 
Indian war lasted, closely shut up in the garrison, it being hazardous to be found be* 
yond its protection. 
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viz: at Belpre and Waterford: to which places Mr. Story devoted one* 
third of his time. 

There being no roads or bridges constructed at this early day, his 
visits to these places were made by the river in canoes, the mode of 
travelling which was generally in use among the settlers. It was 
in fact almost the only mode of communication between the different 
settlements for many years. During the continuance of the war, 
Mr. Story was compelled to confine his labors to Marietta, as the 
danger involved in passing from settlement to settlement was too 
great to allow the exposure. The place in which divine worship was 
at first held, was in a room in the north-west blockhouse of the 
stockade, which was set apart for that purpose, and for the holding of 
courts; and also in a room in a public house, at the corner of Front 
and Green streets, now occupied by stores. When, however, the 
War broke out in 1791, it became hazardous to pass from the stockade 
to the point, the streets being filled with fallen timber, and the gir- 
dled trees still standing over all the ground intervening, and now 
occupied by our dwellings, affording places of ambush and conceal* 
ment for the enemy: divine service therefore on the Sabbath was 
confined to the blockhouse in the garrison. After the war, Mr. Story 
preached a portion of his time in a large room of the stockade or 
garrison which was erected on the point. 

In the year 1796, about eight years after the first settlement, meas- 
ures were adopted for the organization of a church. A number of the 
settlers and residents had been members of churches at the East, and 
the time had now come, when it was deemed proper to effect a distinct 
organization among themselves, and set up a church of Christ in the 
wilderness. On the 4th of Dec. 1796, a meeting of the friends of 
the Redeemer was called, to take the necessary steps to thift end. A 
committee of three was appointed to draft the form of a Confession of 
Faith and Covenant, to be submitted to the meeting. On the next 
day this committee reported, and after a repeated reading of the Con- 
fession of Faith and Covenant, they were unanimously adopted. The 
Confession of Faith, as adopted, was a very brief one, being different 
from the one now used in this- church, which was drawn up at a later 
period by the Rev. Samuel Robbins. Mr. Story, with two of the 
brethren, was appointed a committee to examine the vouchers or let- 
ters, which the several individuals had of their regular standing in 
some Congregational or Presbyterian church of this country, or one 
of the dissenting Protestant churches of England, and to decide upon 
the propriety of their becoming members of the church about to be 
formed. The formal organization* was effected the next day, Dec. 6, 



by the persons signing their names to the Confession of Faith and 
Covenant.* 

I wish to call attention to one fact in this transaction, which is, 
that these persons effected this organization without any ecclesias- 
tical authority or supervision, and solely by their own power, as 
derived from the great Head of the Church. There was no ecclesi- 
astical body of any kind in all the region. Here were these few 
scattered sheep of Christ's fold, far from the homes of their 
Fathers, and from the sanctuaries in which they once had worshiped. 
They felt the importance of being bound together in the communion 
of saints, and supporting the institutions of the gospel. They as- 
sembled together, drew up articles of Faith and a Covenant, and 
putting their names to those articles, and binding themselves to each 
other and to God in that Covenant, they constituted themselves into 
a church of the Lord Jesus Christ. And that church, my brethren, 

♦This Confession of Faith and Covenant was as follows : 

We whose names are underwritten, having our residence by the Providence of God, 
in the county of Washington) Territory of the U. S. Northwest of the Ohio, and in the 
county of Harrison* State of Virginia, where, by reason of distance, we cannot enjoy 
stated communion With the churches of which we are members, nor with any other ; 
deeply sensible of the high importance of such communion, and desirous of being 
qualified for it by being incorporated, organized as a particular distinct church of 
Christ— do therefore severally and cordially embrace the subsequent Confession of 
Faith and Covenant. 

I. We believe the existence of the one only living and true God, a spirit self-existent, 
infinite, eternal, immutable^ and incomprehensible in his being and divine perfections; 
that he made, preserves, and governs the World and all things in it; that all religious 
worship is his due and his only, 

II. We believe that this Being exists in three persons, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Spirit, that they are one in essence, equal in power and glory. 

III. We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and our only Saviour. 

IV. We believe that the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the 
Word of God, and contain perfect and infallible rules of Faith and Practice ; and we 
hereby profess our belief in the several doctrines therein contained, and our full de- 
termination, by the grace of God, to practice every duty therein enjoined. 

This being our sincere profession, we severally and jointly , in the presence of the' 
omniscient God, enter into solemn covenant with him and each other, as follows : 

We avouch the Lord Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be our God and por- 
tion, and we dedicate ourselves, and all that he has graciously given us, unreservedly 
to him, to be improved in his service. We sincerely engage to renounce and avoid 
whatever we know to be displeasing to him, and to walk by the aids of Divine Grace, 
in all the commands and ordinances of the Lord blameless, &s becometh the Gospel . 

We engage and promise to bring up the children which have been, or may be gra- 
ciously given us, with all those who may be under our care, in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, maintaining family, as well as secret and public worship— so far 
as in our power. 

We submit ourselves to the government of Christ in bis church, and to the regular 
administration of it in this branch of the christian church, so long as God in his provi- 
dence shall continue us members of it ; engaging to exercise a christian care and watch 
over each other in love, agreeably to the rules of the Gospel. 
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still lives', and heaven's blessing has been upon it. Fifty years have 
rolled away since it was founded. The Fathers who enrolled their 
names on this record, and set their seal to this covenant are all 
now mouldering in their graves: but this church still survives, and we 
trust will survive to see many centuries roll by. 

The number who united in effecting this oraanization was 32—15 
males and 17 females. Of the 15 male members, 7 had been officers 
in the revolutionary army. This fact shows in some degree what the 
material was, of which the church was composed. One circumstance 
respecting its formation is a little singular. There is nothing appear- 
ing in the records of the meetings prior to. or at the organization, 
nor in the articles of Faith adopted, which shows at all to what de- 
nomination, they intended to belong, or what form of government 
they designed to adopt. The early church records, which have come 
down to us, are imperfect, and the omission may be accounted for 
on that ground. It is probable that a vote was taken in some way 
determining the point, the record of which has not been preserved. — 
It appears that the church assembled from time to time for the trans- 
action of business, according to Congregational order. There is, 
however, no record of the election of any deacons until 1799, nearly 
three years after its organization, when four persons were chosen to* 
that office; Dr. Josiah Hart of Marietta, Joseph Spencer of Vienna, 
Va., Benjamin Miles of Belpre, and Nathan Proctor of Waterford. 
The members of the church Were scattered through these several set- 
tlements, and a deacon was chosen for each one. There were not 
materials for separate churches at all of these points, but one was 
formed at Marietta, embracing all, from twelve to twenty miles around. 

In March of the year 1797, very soon after the formation of the 
church, measures began to be taken toward the calling and settle- 
ment of a pastor. TSx. Storf was' the ch6ice Of the church to this 
office. Hitherto he had been employed by the Ohio Company to labor 
within their new settlements: but he was now called to the pastoral 
office in the chnrch, which had been recently constituted. About 
this time, Mr. Story made a visit to. New England, and Dr. Manassah 
Cutler was appointed by the church their agent, in connection with 
Mr. Story, in calling a council in New England, for his ordination to 
the Gospel Ministry, and his installation over this church. A council 
was convened accordingly, May 1798, in Hamilton Mass., at which 
Mr. Story was regularly ordained, and he soon returned to Marietta 
to assume the pastoral charge, to which he had been called. 

In 1797, the same year that Mr. Story received the call of the 
church, better provision was made for public worship, by the erection 
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of a commodious building, at an expense of about one thousand dol- 
lars, designed both for an Academy and a* place of worship. It was 
called the 'Muskingum Academy, 9 and stood on" the lot immediately 
adjoining this church. The same building is now on Second Street, 
occupied as a private dwelling. Divine worship continued to be held 
in this Academy, until the erection of this house we now occupy, 
which was commenced in 1807, and dedicated in 1809. 

In 1801 'The first religious Society' was formed in connection with 
this church, agreeably to an act of the Legislature of the Territory. 
This Society embraced nearly all the resident inhabitants of Mari- 
etta; for this was the first and the only religious society then in exis- 
tence. The inhabitants were few, arid they all, with perhaps very 
few exceptions, felt a greater or less interest in sustaining religious 
worship and gospel institutions. All were freely invited to join this 
association of whatever denomination or sect. At its first organiza- 
tion, the question arose as to tlje name which should be given to the 
Society, and by which it should be designated: whereupon it was 
proposed that it should be styled the "firsj; Congregational Society of 
Marietta." Objection was made to this by a few, on the ground that 
they were not Congregationalists. Presbyterian was then proposed. 
But they were not Presbyterian. So various different" denominations 
were tried in turn, but none suited any better than Congregationalism: 
for these persons did not belong to any sect of christians. Finally 
as a compromise, and to reconcile all differences, it was proposed and 
agreed that it should be the "First Religious Society," which is the 
title by which this society has since been designated. It was im- 
portant at this early period, when the inhabitants were but few, to 
secure the assistance of all in sustaining the preached Word, and 
moreover to bring all under the influence of that Word, by binding 
them to a christian denomination. And the mere name given to the 
Society was a matter of little consequence. There was no yielding 
of principle on the part of any. I mention these facts to explain 
the father unusual title given to this Society. 

Three years after this, in 1804, a number of persons withdrew from 
the First Religious Society, and formed another under the title of the 
"First Presbyterian Society." They secured the services of the Rev. 
Stephen Linley, who had been laboring for some time in Marietta 
and the vicinity, and commenced the erection of a house of worship 
at the Point. The building was never fully completed, but is still 
standing, though in a dilapidated condition. It has not been occupied 
as a place of worship for many years. Mr. Linley continued his labors 
for a few years: but the Society was unable to support him: and 
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after he left, by the removal and death of the members, it dwindled 
away, until finally it became extinct: those that were left of the mem- 
bers forming a connection again with the 'First Religious Society.' 

Mr. Story continued his labors in the Pastoral office until March 
15, 1804, when on account of impaired health and other reasons, he 
resigned his charge, requesting a dismission. His resignation was 
accepted by the church, and in December of the same year he closed 
his earthly career, at the age of 49. He thus ended his life among 
the people, for whose good he had spent his days, though not at the 
time sustaining the relation of Pastor to the church. He was a man 
of more than ordinary intellectual ability and literary attainments; a 
good preacher, and very sociable in his disposition and intercourse. 
His strong social tendencies, and the fact of his leading a single life 
(for he was never married) were perhaps a source of temptation and 
injury to him, inducing him to devote too large a portion of his time 
to familiar friendly intercourse with his people, to the neglect of 
higher and more sacred interests, and also to the formation of habits 
which detracted from his usefulness. The attachment of his people 
to him was strong, his pleasing address and friendly intercourse al- 
ways rendering him a welcome companion wherever he went: though 
it cannot be said that his ministry was a greatly useful one. He 
labored however under many difficulties, and in very trying circum- 
stances. He shared the hardships and dangers and privations of the 
early settlers, and was with them through all the perils of the Indian 
war. The distracting anxieties incident to that war, the toils and 
privations connected with a new settlement, and the loose manners 
of the soldiery, formed through our protracted revolutionary struggle 
were great obstacles to his usefulness; greater than any of us, who 
were not actors in those scenes, can now well imagine. Mr. Story 
Buffered much in his pecuniary interest and worldly comfort in com- 
ing to Marietta. Previous to his coming he invested what money he 
possessed in Ohio lands, depending upon his salary for a support. 
He was paid however from the Company's funds only two years, their 
affairs being deranged by the Indian War, the expense of which to 
their treasury was upwards of eleven thousand dollars. The inhab- 
itants were also greatly impoverished from the same source, so that 
the support of Mr. Story up to the time of his ordination Was ex- 
tremely limited. He was obliged to sell a portion of his lands to 
meet his pressing wants, and the sale of the remaining portion after 
his death was insufficient to pay all the debts which he had incurred. 

In the year following the death of Mr. Story, Mj. Samuel P. Rob- 
Jwns, a young man, and licentiate to the ministry, came to Marietta 
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on a visit to some relatives, who were residing here. He was accor- 
dingly solicited to preach, and the people being pleased with him, 
united in calling Jiim to become their Pastor. He was ordained by 
a council convened for that purpose, Jan. 8, 1806; so that only one 
year and ten months intervened from the resignation of Mr. Story to 
the ordination of Mr. Robbins. During full half of that period also, 
the pulpit was supplied by the latter, it was a kind Providence 
that so soon furnished a Pastor to this church, then situated in the 
"far West." There were at that day no Theological Seminaries, 
annually sending forth numbers into the field. Nor was there any 
Home Missionary Society then in existence, to care for the new set- 
tlements, and to which application could be made. Nor could this be 
said to be an attractive field of labor in a worldly point of view. For 
this was still at an early period, only eighteen years from the first 
settlement, and Marietta was yet separated very far from New Eng- 
land. A journey to Ohio across the Alleghany Mountains was still 
a formidable undertaking, to be performed only by several weeks of 
tedious laborious travelling. It was therefore a marked Providence, 
that directed the footsteps of Mr. Robbins to this far distant settle- 
ment, and led him directly into his field of labor: where he continued 
in the faithful service of his Master, until by death called home to 
his eternal reward. 

During most of the continuance of Mr. Robbins' ministry, nothing 
occurred that now demands especial notice. Provision was made on 
the part of the society, that he should spend one fourth, or at most 
three-eighths of his time in the neighboring settlements, as the min- 
ister at Marietta was almost the only one to be found in this region. 
No other church had as yet been organized, and all, for twenty miles 
around were connected with this church. It was therefore proper 
that the Pastor should devote a portion of his time and labor to the 
outskirts of his field. Accordingly he preached every fourth Sabbath 
in Belpre, and occasionally in other surrounding townships. 

From 1806 to 1820, a period of fourteen years, Mr. Robbins labored 
on without any great apparent results in the conversion of souls* 
though from time to time gathering in one and another. But in 1820 
he was permitted to see the fruit of his prayers and efforts in a* glori- 
ous revival of religion, the most powerful and precious perhaps, with 
which this church has ever been visited. It came silently and in a 
great measure unlooked for; the Spirit distilling his influences like 
the dew or the gentle rain. It came, as Christ said the kingdom of 
God should come, "without observation," and without men saying, 
"Lohereor lo there." Without any apparent outward cause, a 
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<teep solemnity and seriousness began to rest upon the minds of the 
community. Men were awakened, as they had never been before, to 
attend to eternal things, and with trembling anxiety they began to 
crowd the place of prayer. There had been no unusual meetings 
held before, and no especial efforts made. But the deep and all per- 
vading interest demanded a more frequent assembling for prayer. 
It was the interest that created the meetings, not the meetings which 
created the interest. It was most manifestly God's own work — a 
gracious rain of righteousness, with which he watered this long 
parched and thirsty hill of Zion. There had been a long drought. 
A few mercy drops bad occasionally fallen. But there had been no 
rain upon these mountains of Israel since the establishment of the 
church, a period of twenty four years, and thirty two years from the 
first settlement of the place. But now the little cloud was seen to 
arise, which soon overspread the whole heavens; and there was the 
sound of abundance of rain. I do not mean to imply that there had 
been no prayer for this blessing on the part of God's children. There 
may have been prayer treasured up, and remembered in heaven, 
which we know nothing of. One aged female remarked in reference 
to this work of God, which she was permitted to see, " It is what I 
^ have long been praying for, that we might here have a revival of 
religion." It appears also from the records, that on the first day of 
January, 1818, the church unanimously agreed to meet once a week, 
on Thursday evening, for special prayer for a revival of religion; and 
the last day of that same year was observed by the church, as a day 
of fasting ap4 prayer fpr the same object. This weekly meeting 
was the commencement of the Thursday evening prayer meetings, 
which have now existed for nearly twenty nine years. How much 
believing prayer there had been on the part of christians, it is not for 
us to determine. Prior to the commencement of the work, there 
was no more apparent interest in the church than there had been in 
times past. But the blessing came, and a rich blessing indeed it was 
to this people. The children of God were brought down in humilia- 
tion before him, and there were deep searchings of heart among 
them. The piety of christians was greatly advanced, while a large 
number wasjgathered from the world into the fold of Christ. Fifty 
united with the church that same year, as the fruits of this revival; 
while 127 was the whole number that united with the church by pro- 
fession of their faith, through the period of Mr« Robbins' ministry, 
which was seventeen years. So that not far from half were gathered 
in in this single year. This fact shows what a most precious year of 
ingathering of fruit it was. This revival changed in a very material 
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degree, the aspect of the church and the community. It changed the 
aspect of the community, by converting so many of the young men 
and women of Marietta, and thus infusing the spirit of piety into 
this class of society. Prior to this, there were no pious young people 
whatever in the place. It changed the aspect of the church in the 
same way, by bringing into it that important and interesting class of 
the community. The church hitherto had been composed only of 
those who were advanced to middle life or old age. It was hardly 
expected of young persons, that they should have any thing to do 
with religion or the church. Neither were there any of this class,* 
of either sex embraced within the church previous to this revival. 
Religion was regarded as belonging appropriately to the aged, while 
the young must devote themselves to the pleasures and amusements 
of the world. This state of things was not peculiar to this church; 
it was the same in all the churches of the land. From thirty to fifty 
years ago the conversion of youth was not looked for or scarcely 
aimed at. Parents, christian parents did not think of seeing their 
children converted, until they had arrived at twenty five or thirty 
years of age. In this respect, an astonishing change has taken 
place, within the last half century, in the views and expectations and 
efforts of the church. It is, too, a happy and blessed change ; for if 
all our youth, with here and there only an exception, had continued 
to be given over to Satan for him to mould and bind in his service, 
while a few of the middle aged and the old alone were given to the 
Saviour, it would be very manifest that another six thousand years 
would roll away, before the earth would be given to Christ for his 
inheritance. The church of God is now beginning to imitate its 
divine master, in taking the children in its arms, and blessing them. 
This happy change in this church commenced with that revival of 
1820. God then began in this community to convert our young men 
and women; and from that time he has been going on with the bles- 
sed work of saving our children. The church was greatly strength- 
ened by the addition of so many to its number; for it had hitherto 
been small. As a considerable portion of these, too, resided in other 
settlements around, the number left in Marietta was but few. The 
addition, therefore, of so many, as the fruits of this revival, was a 
great enlargement of God's Zion here, though even still the church 
was comparatively feeble. 

*This was the fact with a tingle exception. In 1818 a young lady of about eighteen 
made a public profession of religion in uniting with this church. The singularity of 
the act, however, was so great, that it became throughout the town the topic of uni" 
versa! remark— it being regarded as so out of character, and so strange that a youna> 
person should join the church. To many it was unaccountable. 
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After Mr. Robbins had been permitted to see this glorious work of 
grace, and gather in these precious fruits of his ministry, his work on 
earth was nearly done. In the sickly season of 1823, he was called 
away from his labors to his reward in heaven. The years of 1822 and 
1823 were remarkable for their sickliness. Very few individuals 
escaped the wide prevailing epidemic. This Was a time of the 
deepest trial to the church, when God seemed to be rolling over it 
his heaviest waves of affliction. There was one week of peculiar 
solemnity because of death. On the first Sabbath in September, 
1823, Mr. Guitteau was taken away, one of the first settlers, and one 
of the fathers in the church. On Tuesday, Mr. Robbins, the Pastor 
died; and on Friday Dr. True, a deacon of the church followed him. 
Thus in one week was the church stripped of its Pastor and two of 
its prominent members. It was a time of deep darkness and trial; 
many others were removed by death, and it seemed as if the church 
would well nigh be broken up. When the followers of Christ came 
together after these sickly seasons had passed away, like an army 
after a hard fought battle, they found many places vacant, many 
familiar and loved forms wanting. Their ranks had been thinned by 
the shafts of death, which had fallen thick among them. But more 
than all, many of their leaders and counsellors were gone — their be- 
loved pastor, and several of those who had been the most active in 
sustaining the interest of Zion; and how could their places be filled! 
Happy indeed was it for the church, that God had visited and 
strengthened it only a short time previous, by such a poworral work 
of divine grace. He gathered in his chosen, and then led them 
through the furnace of affliction. 

Mr. Robbins is still remembered by very many among this people* 
He was" possessed of an excellent spirit, of devoted piety, and of good 
talents. He was a sound preacher, and consecrated himself with 
single purpose to his sacred work. He dwelt much in his preaching* 
as was more the custom of that day than the present, upon the doc- 
trines of the bible, loving particularly that aspect of the divine char- 
acter, which presented God as a Sovereign in the dispensations of 
his grace, as well as providence, and as the original source from 
whom salvation in all its parts, from its first inception to its termina- 
tion, comes; and all the glory of this work, he gave to God alone. 
He may perhaps have erred somewhat in dwelling too much on these 
sublime themes of revelation. Mr. Robbins spent all the years of 
his ministry among this people, to whom he was greatly endeared, 
and by whom he is still affectionately remembered. 

There was one work commenced in the ministry of Mr. Robbins, 
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in which he took a great interest, which ought not to he passed by 
without notice. This was the establishment of the Sabbath School* 
In 1817 Mr. Robbins became first acquainted with this institution, 
through a gentleman who had recently come from New England, 
where Sabbath Schools were then beginning to be introduced. Mr. 
^tobbins obtained all the information in his power respecting the 
enterprise, its influence, and the manner of conducting it, and feel* 
ing its importance, he made efforts at once to begin the work here. 
A " Moral Society" was at that time in existence in Marietta, de- 
signed to promote the observance of the Sabbath, and morals gener- 
ally. Mr. Robbins brought the subject of the Sabbath School en* 
terprise before this society, and urged its importance. It was advo 
cated by others, and the work from that time went forward. One 
school was opened in Harmar, one in the Muskingum Academy, and 
soon after, one at the Point. It was however a new thing, and at- 
tended with many difficulties. But few felt any interest in it, while 
it was even opposed by some good people, who regarded the keeping 
of schools as a violation of the sanctity of the Sabbath. It was also 
extremely difficult to procure teachers. There were at that time no 
young men or women, who were professors of religion, and the older 
members of the church were not likely to be much interested in 
teaching little children: so that it was with great difficulty teachers 
could be obtained. In one of the schools, at least, the teachers 
were engaged only for three or four Sabbaths, when they were prom- 
ised that their places should be supplied by others. It was only in 
this way that some teachers could be induced to attend, there being 
too little interest in the cause, and the instruction of a class being 
too formidable an undertaking for them to engage in permanently. 
When however persons entered the school as teachers, although ex- 
pecting to remain only a few Sabbaths, they generally continued for 
a 'longer period. It was necessary also to visit parents extensively 
through the town, and explain to them the nature and importance 
of the Sabbath school, thus to induce them to send their children. 
It was an entirely new enterprise, and every thing was to be done. 
Prejudices were to be removed, and interest awakened. Much labor 
consequently was devolved upon the few who entered into the work 
and sustained it through all its difficulties*. There were also but very 
few facilities for conducting these schools, compared to those which 
we now have. There were no libraries, no question books, no read- 
ing books, except such as were used in the day schools, and no such 
helps to the study of the bible, as are now within the reach of Sab-> 
bath school teachers and scholars. All these have come into ex- 
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istence since that day. In fact, at this early period, the bible wii 
really but little studied. The chief exercises consisted in learning 
to read, and committing scripture to memory; which last is at the 
present day altogether too much neglected. It would be well if this 
regime of the old school were in part restored again. The schools 
however, under all the difficulties with which they were embarrassed, 
continued and prospered. A greater and greater interest was 
awakened in them; and a generation has now grown up, which was 
trained under their influence, and whose sympathies are all with 
them. Nearly thirty years have now passed away, since they were 
introduced among this people, and the best members of this church 
have been enlisted in this cause. It has not been left to inferior 
hands, as if any one was qualified to give instruction to youth, and 
especially to instruct out of the bible; but the best men, whom the 
church could furnish, have devoted themselves to this noble and 
sacred work. 

It may be desirable also to speak of another thing, originating 
about the same time with the Sabbath School, which has had an im- 
portant bearing upon the spiritual interests of the church: I allude 
to the female prayer meeting. In the year 1816 through the influ- 
ence of a lady recently from New England, where she had become 
familiar with the plan, an association was* formed, the design of which 
was to promote the spiritual improvement of its members, chiefly 
through the reading of religious books. A small sum was paid by 
each one, and appropriated to the purchase of such works. The 
meetings were opened and closed with prayer, and the remainder of 
the time occupied in reading. The books also circulated among the 
members. It was then altogether a new thing for women to lead in 
social prayer: and the most active, devoted portion of them thought 
that they could not make the attempt, while it was even regarded by 
some as improper. But the attempt was made, and the trial met, great^ 
as it was. In this association, the female members of the church 
were first called together for social prayer: and an important work was 
done in training a few to this duty, and awakening an interest in it. 
Those who had long prayed in secret found that they could pray to- 
gether, and that it was profitable and pleasant thus to mingle their 
supplications at the mercy seat. This prepared the way, within three 
or four years afterward, for the establishment of a regular female 
prayer meeting, which has been continued to the present period: 
sometimes indeed under much discouragement, but for the most part 
with great interest. At no period since its establishment, has it 
been abandoned, and for many years past, it has been a meeting dear 
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to many, and faithfully attended by them. The prayers and pious 
counsels of some dear departed sisters are well remembered by those 
who still live to watch and pray; and those meetings have become 
hallowed by the recollection of these loved ones, who once joined 
them below, but who, we trust aie now uniting in the higher praises 
of God's upper sanctuary. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Sabbath school, the weekly prayer 
meeting, and the female prayer meeting were all established about 
the same time, within one or two years of each other: and that from 
that period dates the spiritual prosperity of the church, the history 
of its revivals. When the church began unitedly to call upon God, 
then did God begin to pour out his spirit, and enlarge the boundaries 
of Zion. 

After the death of Mr. Robbins, the church was for nearly 
three years destitute of a Pastor, though not without preaching. 
Rev. Erastus Maltby labored here the year following Mr. Robbin's 
death, and with much success. An interesting revival of religion 
occurred under his ministrations, by which eighteen persons were 
added to the church. Mr. Maltby received a call from the people to 
become their Pastor. Before returning an answer, he was desirous 
of returning to the East, and after arriving there, decided to decline 
an acceptance. He interested himself however in behalf of the 
cfaurch, and was the means of sending out Rev. Luther G. Bingham, 
to whom the people extended a call, which he accepted. He was 
installed May 3d, 1826. 

It was during his ministry, and to a considerable extent, through 
his instrumentality, that the foundations of Marietta College were 
laid. The enterprize started from very small beginnings, the results 
of which were not at all foreseen or contemplated by its projectors. 
In the year 1830, there being then no school of a high grade in the 
place, one was commenced by Rev. Mr. Bingham. It was carried on 
for some time by him in conjunction with Mr. M. French and others, 
with continually increasing prosperity: until, having become too 
onerous for individuals of common pecuniary means to manage, the 
proprietors transferred it in the autumn of 1832 to a Board of Trus- 
tees. Previous to this transfer, the erection of the present college 
edifice had been commenced: to prosecute which, Mr. Bingham made 
a visit to the east, to obtain funds. It was however a private enter- 
prize, and as such, he found it impossible to enlist the sympathies of 
the benevolent public to any considerable extent in its behalf. In 
consequence of this it was transferred to other hands, and changed 
from a private to a public institution. The Board of Trustees en- 
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forged its plan, and in 1833 a charter was obtained for it under the ] 
name of the "Marietta Collegiate Institute, and Western Teachers 9 
Seminary." In 1835, a new charter was obtained and the name 
changed to "Marietta College." The same year a President was 
elected, and the Institution went into full operation. The first class 
was graduated in 1838. The whole number of graduates in the nine 
classes from 1838 to 1846, is eighty one, giving an annual average of 
nine. With a single exception, it is believed that there is no Insti- 
tution in either of the three States of Ohio, Indiana or Illinois, which 
has had a larger average of graduates: yet Marietta College is one 
of the youngest. 

Of these eighty-one, sixty-eight, or more than five-sixths, were 
professors of religion when they graduated; and a large proportion 
of these have either entered the ministry, or are in a course of prep- 
aration for it. The blessing of heaven in a peculiar manner has 
appeared to rest upon the institution from its establishment. Step 
by step was the enterprize conducted along by the Providence of 
God from the feeblest beginnings to the establishment of an institu- 
tion of the first character, which has blessed this whole region, and 
which we trust will continue to send down its streams of blessings to 
future generations. This College has been, in an eminent degree, 
the child of Providence. God raised up instruments, at each stage 
of its progress, to accomplish his designs, and led them along in a way 
which they knew not. % 

The ministry of Mr. Bingham was much blessed of the great Head 
of the church. Three revivals of great interest were enjoyed under 
his labors, in the winters of 1829, 1833 and 1835; by means of which, 
large additions were made to the church, and its strength greatly 
increased. In respect to the revival of 1829, it is worthy of notice, . 
that it was confined almost exclusively to the Sabbath school, where 
it was felt with great power, on the part of teachers and scholars. 
The young ladies connected with one bible class, consisting of four- 
teen members, were all hopefully converted and became connected 
with the church, excepting one. That one too indulged a hope for 
a time, but at length abandoned it, as without a good foundation. 
She has since however, as is hoped, been truly converted, and is now 
a member of the church. Mr. Bingham was dismissed at his own 
request, Oct. 31st, 1837, to enter another field of labor. For nearly 
three years succeeding, the pulpit was supplied by a number of dif- 
ferent ministers, among whom, were Messrs. Hoyt, Hopkins, Drs. 
Linsley and Palmer, and Mr. Walker. Under Jhe labors of Dr. 
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Linaley, which were continued for one year, there was a work of 
grace of great interest, and numbers added unto the Lord. 

The present Pastor came to Marietta by invitation of the church, 
March 1st, 1840, and was installed the, 28th of July following. The 
Lord has still been in the midst of his church, owning his truth, and 
making it the means of salvation. Refreshing seasons from the 
presence of the Lord were experienced in the years 1841, 1842, 1843, 
and 1846. The last was a time of deep interest, when God was in 
the midst of us in very deed, searching and sanctifying his own peo- 
ple, and gathering t in many from the world. In the College, the 
revival was marked with great power, all of the students excepting 
two or three being hopefully converted. The piety of the church 
was, as we have reason to believe, really and permanently advanced, 
and the lasting influence of that precious work is still felt among us. 

It thus appears that there have been four Pastors settled over this 
church since its formation. Rev. Daniel Story's ministry was con- 
tinued for a period of fifteen years; during half of which only he 
sustained the relation of Pastor to the church. Underpins labors 72 
were added to the church, 19 of whom were on profession. The 
ministry of Rev. Samuel P. Robbins was seventeen and a half years, 
during which 159 were added, 127 of whom were on profession. The 
ministry of Rev. Luther G. Bingham was eleven and a half years, 
during which 297 were added, 169 of whom were on profession. The 
ministry of the present Pastor has now been continued for nearly 
seven years, during which 185 have been added, 95 of whom were on 
profession. Besides^these, 127 were added during those years, when 
the church was destitute of a Pastor, 76 of whom were on profession. 

The whole number therefore who have been connected with the 
church is 840. The present number in connection is about 300. 
Within the last twelve years, the church has received more mem- 
bers than during the first thirty-eight years of its existence. The 
increase of our population is to be taken into account here, and the 
fact that many students from abroad have been connected with the 
church. The church also now has, in present connection, about 100 
membere more than it had twelve years since, although several 
churches have been organized from the midst of us in that period, 
which have withdrawn almost all the members, who resided in the 
neighboring towns; so that now this church is circumscribed within 
narrow limits, being confined to the inhabitants of Marietta and its 
immediate vicinity. 

In respect to its liberality of feeling and large hearted benevo- 
lence, this church has been behind few others in pur land. That 
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its members have been, or done all that they should in these re- 
spects, I would be far from saying. Yet they have been forward to 
sustain the great objects of christian benevolence, and have contrib- 
uted constantly and liberally to this end. A few years since they 
annually devoted from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars to 
foreign objects, besides sustaining the gospel among themselees. Jn 
one year, by a special though spontaneous effort, they paid over 
twelve hundred dollars intoithe treasury of the A. B. C. P. M. With- 
in the last six years the pecuniary ability of the church has been 
very much diminished, so that less has been sent abroad from the 
midst of us than formerly. 

This church has ever been liberal in its feelings and conduct to- 
ward other branches of the great body of Christ, has ever extended to 
them the right hand of fellowship, and shown herself willing to coop- 
erate in any way to build up the common kingdom of our Redeemer. 
In fact nearly all the money that has been sent forth from the midst 
of us to supply the destitutions around us, (which has amounted to 
many thousands of dollars) has gone into other denominations than 
our own. Although we have adopted Congregationalism as our form 
of government, and been attached to it, yet we have built up, foster- 
ed, and generously sustained Presbyterian churches in all this region 
of country. 

Nobly too have this people sustained the college, which God in his 
providence has caused to be established here. It was well perhaps 
that God did not permit the friends of this institution to see from the 
beginning, what a great undertaking he was committing to their 
hands. They might have drawn back from the responsibility. They 
might have hesitated about laying the corner stone of the vast edifice. 
But the great Head of the church led them along by easy steps at 
first, until the building had progressed so far, that they could not go 
back. And with generous liberality and wise forecast of the future 
have they lent themselves to the noble work. 

Within the last fourteen years, about thirty-two thousand dollars 
have been paid by the members of this church, including the Congre- 
gational church of Harmar, which until within eight years, was one 
and the same with this, towards the establishment and endowment of 
this college. This has averaged not far from twenty three hundred 
dollars a year; and that, through a period of great commercial em- 
barrassment and distress. The friends of education at the east may 
be assured, that we have not asked assistance in behalf of this in- 
stitution of learning, until we stood in pressing need of their help, 
tad the work had become too great for m to bear the burden alone. 
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I have now reviewed the history of this church. I cannot how- 
ever suffer myself to bring this discourse to a close, without dwelling 
upon a few considerations, which this history naturally suggests to 
our minds. 

I. We see why Marietta is now what it is, and why it has been 
so peculiarly favored of heaven. 

That this place is peculiar in several respects, and distinguished 
among the cities and towns of the West, I need not attempt to show. 
Those who have been familiar with the West know this to be the 
fact. The moral aspect and atmosphere and influences of this place 
are different from those you find elsewhere. Its marked similarity to 
the cities and villages of New England, is noticed at once by those 
who come from that highly favored portion of our country. The 
cause is evident. Our Fathers came from the hills and valleys of 
Hew England, and brought with them her glorious institutions. They 
brought with them the Lord Jehovah, the God of their Fathers; and 
they placed side by side the sanctuary and the school house, when 
they establised the abodes of civilization in this western wilderness. 
They brought hither the institutions and the ministers of our holy 
religion, and here they early planted that tree of righteousness, 
whose precious fruits we are now gathering, and under whose benig- 
nant shade we and our children are permitted to sit. The church of 
the living God was early established here* His sacred altars were 
reared amid the dark frowning forests of this savage wilderness, from 
which the incense of prayer and praise arose to heaven. And the 
promise of Abraham's God has been upon us, — that God, who prom- 
ised to shew mercy unto thousands of them that love him and keep 
his commandments. A considerable number of the early settler* 
were pious men, who feared and honored God, though others of them 
were of a different character: some being inclined to infidelity and 
skepticism. Yet all, with but few exceptions, united together in sus- 
taining the worship of God and the institutions of religion and edu- 
cation. Under those blessed institutions, established at the very 
beginning, the character of this place has been formed. The con- 
trolling influence here has been that of religion, other churches 
having sprung up in the community to diffuse abroad the savor of 
piety, and the life giving power of Christianity. I doubt not that 
God regarded with peculiar favor that act of the Ohio Company, by 
which they set apart a portion of their funds for the purpose of bus* 
taining his preached word. "Them that honor me, says God, I will 
honor, and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." Our Fa- 
there did honor the Lord Jehovah, and he has shewn mercy unto im 
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their children. Pfl. cxxv: 1. 2. They that trust in the Lord shall 
he as Mount Zion, which cannot he removed, hut ahideth forever. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people from henceforth even forever. With joy and grati- 
tude do we record this day the faithfulness of the Lord, and shew 
forth all his loving kindness. If we differ from others, we own that 
it is God who has made us to differ, and we give all the praise to his 
holy name. 

II. We see the marked providence of God in the establishment 
of the institution of learning in this place. 

Institutions of learning are the first and noblest institutions of a 
country: and with the church of God in this land, the founding of 
such institutions under her influence and control, which Bhall be the 
right arm of her strength, should be regarded as second to no object 
in importance. Marietta College, as I have before remarked, has 
been peculiarly the child of Providence. I doubt not it was of God 
— of his planning from the beginning — and that he was laying its 
foundations, long before the most distant thought of such an under- 
taking had entered the minds of its first framers. This institution 
is yet in its earliest infancy, and we see not yet what it shall be. But 
it is an enterprize more vast and glorious in its results to future gen- 
erations, than many have any conception of. If it shall be prospered 
and established on a permanent foundation, as I doubt not it will be, 
it will remain long after we shall have gone hence, and been gath- 
ered home to our fathers; and will continue to send down its widen- 
ing streams of blessings to future and far distant times. The estab- 
lishment of such an institution, in which so much is involved, that 
is dear to Zion and our country, must be an object of no little solici- 
tude to him, who is carrying forward the great plans of his kingdom. 
Mark now the hand of divine Providence in this matter. I have 
already traced that Providence as developed in its first organization. 
But go back to a far earlier period. Who were they whom God 
brought to these western wilds? They were New England's sons, 
many of them her choice sons, who had been reared amid her sacred 
altars and institutions of learning. They were the descendants of 
the men, who in prayer and faith, and by sacrifice had founded Har- 
vard and Yale. Where too did God plant them? He planted them 
here amid these rugged hills in the New England of the West, in- 
stead of suffering them to establish their abode in the fertile luxu- 
rious valleys of the country farther west, where a large commercial 
emporium would in all probability have sprung up. For the accom- 
plishment of that work, God prepared other and inferior material. 
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But here he arrested the steps of New England's first and choicest 
colony, so homogeneous iu its character: and here through them, 
he gathered those influences, which are so much needed to be thrown 
around a christian literary institution — influences, which are essen- 
tial to its highest prosperity, and calculated to make it a blessing 
indeed to the church of God. I have frequently thought, that it was 
chiefly for the sake of this college, that God made all the careful 
preparation which he did, in founding and building up this favored 
community, in collecting the choice materials which he did for its 
formation, in gathering here all those precious moral and religious 
influences: and may I not also add, in adorning this place outwardly 
with so much beauty and grace: for this last is a consideration by no 
means to be overlooked or despised in the location of a literary insti- 
tution. Why should not God who watches the falling of every spar- 
row, thus have taken care of this momentous interest, and more than 
half a century ago prepared the materials for the erection of the ed- 
ifice, which he designed here to raise? For what nobler purpose 
could Marietta have been set apart than this? What higher destiny 
could she fulfill? If this be so, how interesting the providence of 
God! How high our calling! How solemn the trust committed to 
our hands! How great the encouragement to faithful persevering 
effort? God grant, my hearers, that in future ages, another race may 
not walk over the ruins of our sacred temples and institutions of 
learning, (as we now in sadness walk over the relics of a preceding 
race, whose name and history have long since been blotted from the 
page of the living) to inquire in strange surprise who they were that 
reared these edifices, and for what purpose designed. 

III. The history of this church teaches us the value of revivals of 
religion. 

Within the last twenty-six years, this church has been blessed with 
no less than ten precious seasons of the gracious visitations of the 
Holy Spirit. And who shall count up the glorious, eternal results, 
which have followed from them? They have been the great means of 
enlarging the boundaries of our beloved Zion, of establishing the 
church, and bringing glory to the name of our God. The first of 
these revivals of religion in point of time was probably the most pow- 
erful of all: and I think the character of that work teaches us, my 
brethren, to rely more than we are inclined to do on the Almighty 
power of God, and the agency of the Holy Ghost to carry on this 
divine work of human salvation. The revival of 1820 was marked 
peculiarly as God's own work, and distinguished for powerful pungent 
convictions of sin, and deep heart searchings. I fear somewhat in 
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respect to the revivals of a later day, that there has been too intfcfr 
confidence ill man, and too little reliance on the Almighty arm — that 
we have experienced so many, that we have ceaBed to value them as 
we ought. I am inclined to believe that revivals are, to a consider- 
able extent, wanting in that depth and power, which characterized 
them many years ago. Were they not then more manifestly God's 
own work, carried on by his omnipotent agency, while men stood by, 
and saw his chariot of salvation roll onward? Are we not now too 
much afraid to trust that agency, and rely on particular means of our 
own devising? Have we not also almost forgotten that God is a Sov- 
ereign in these most glorious dispensations of his grace; that he be- 
stows them when, and were, and as he pleases? Have we not come 
to regard them as too much at oar own command, and therefore felt 
too little our dependance on God for them? We have thought too, 
and perhaps made it our boast, that our day was peculiarly the day of 
revivals. But is not God now rebuking us for our vain presumptuous 1 
thoughts, by taking his Holy Spirit from us! Is he not seeking to 
humble the churches of our land, to teach them their dependance oir 
himself, that they may give him all the glory of these divine displays 
of power and grace? Oh that we as a church might be humbled be- 
fore his throne! Oh that God would remember us, and that we might 
behold again the days of the right hand of the Most High! 

IV. This history shows us the responsibility which rests upon? 
this church and the great work which God calls it to perform. 

This church occupies a position of more than ordinary interest, 
and a sphere of wider influence than falls to the lot of most chnrches. 
It was the first, and for many years might be said to be the only 
church in this region of country. For although a Presbyterian 
church existed in Marietta at an early day, it did not long survive. 
This church is bound by strong ties of sympathy to all the neighbor- 
ing Presbyterian and Congregational churches around us, from the fact 
that irtany of their members were once connected with us, and also 
that nearly or quite all of them have been sustained and built up by 
the generous liberality of this peopla. This church is the only one 
in all this part of Ohio, which has not received foreign aid at some 
period of its history: while it has done much in cultivating the wid^ 
wastes around us. At one period about five hundred dollars was an- 
nually contributed by this church for Home Missionary purposes, 
which was all expended upon the churches in this vicinity. This 
has been the means of binding them closely to us, and causing them 
to feel a peculiar interest in us. Not a few individuals may now be 
found scattered from thirty to forty miles around us, who were once 
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united with this church, and who remember us and the privileges they 
here enjoyed with deep interest. We stand therefore in a position 
vitally and powerfully to affect the interests and welfare of Zion to 
a large extent. The neighboring churches look to us, and if the 
pulse of piety beats high and warm here, they feel its life-giving 
power. The influence of this church, of her revivals and her pas- 
tors is not shut up to Marietta. It stretches out around us far on 
every side. The moving of the waters here by the descending Spirit 
is watched with deep interest by many churches around; and the 
commencement of a work of grace here, is often the promise and 
the prelude of blessings to descend likewise upon them. 

But still more, this church sustains an intimate and vital relation 
to the institution of learning in Marietta. It grew from the midst of 
this church. This was its birth place, and here has it been nurtured. 
The officers and students with a few exceptions meet with us in the 
sanctuary and place of prayer. Within this church principally are 
the men who have watched over this college and prayed for it — who 
have stood by it in all its difficulties and straitened circumstances — 
who have been its warmest friends and benefactors; and the showers 
of divine grace which have descended upon this hill of Zion, have 
descended at the same time, and in like measure upon the stu- 
dents. In all the revivals of religion enjoyed by this church since 
the establishment of the college, a greater or less number of the 
•converts have been taken from among the students there. In the last 
revival in 1845, the power and presence of God's Spirit were felt 
there in the most signal manner; all of the students excepting two 
or three being hopeful subjects of the work. Those too connected 
with this institution look with deep anxiety and peculiar interest to 
the state of religion in this church. When the blessing from heaven 
descends here, they expect to feel it there. 

What means of good then, my brethren, has God placed within our 
reach! How has he given us the opportunity of sending abroad our 
influence far and wide, and causing it to live long after we shall have 
gone hence. We are taught to pray the Xiord of the harvest, that 
he would send forth laborers into his harvest. But how few churches 
in our land have the opportunity of aiding in the fulfillment of this 
prayer as we have! How few churches can reach the students of a 
literary institution so directly and immediately as we! Brethren, 
God has not formed the union between this church and college for 
naught. He has favored us greatly in placing it here. But he has 
put us thereby under most solemn and weighty responsibility. He 
has placed us on a hill, and it is that our light may shine. This 
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ought not to be a proud, worldly, dead church. There should be 
here fervent piety , strong faith, wrestling prayer. In a large meas- 
ure God has committed the spiritual interests of the college to our 
keeping. Oh what a high and sacred trust! How may the churches, 
and the great Head of the church, look to us and expect of us that 
we shall take care of this great trust: so that the young men who 
tore gathered here, shall be brought under the influence of living 
piety and fervent prayer; and by the grace of God become bles- 
sings to the church! If this church were possessed of such piety 
and prayer, oh what might not be accomplished here in the next 
half century, in laying the strong and deep foundations of the gos- 
pel in this Western Valley! How many young men might here be 
converted and prepared to take their stand upon the watch towers of 
Zion, and lead on the armies of Israel to conflict and victory! Oh 
my brethren, God has placed us in a field of labor such as few enjoy. 
And if you desire to do good — if you wish to honor God and build 
up his kingdom, here is' work that may engage all your hearts and 
hands. It calls for the most enlarged devoted piety, for the ioftiest 
zeal, for the most constant faith. Oh that God would give us grace 
that we may prove faithful to our high calling, and meet the solemn 
responsibility which devolves upon us. 

V. The history of this church should teach this people to value 
the pastoral relation. 

The policy of this church, through all her history from the begin- 
ning, has been to supply herself with Pastors; and the intervals of 
time, during which it has been destitute, have been very short. 
Great harmony and cordiality too have ever marked the union. It 
is also an interesting fact that all who have occupied the pastoral 
office here, were first called to it by this people. They were all 
young men, when first they commenced their labors here. Two out 
of the three who have been removed, here terminated as well as 
commenced their ministry. The graves of those two you have, 
brethren, in the midst of you. With respect to them, you were the 
first, and the only people, to whom they sustained this endeared rela- 
tion. Here they began, and here they ended their earthly labors, 
and their sepulchres are with us unto this day. Let me say to you, 
beloved brethren, cherish the graves of your ministers. Seek that 
they, who have lived and labored with you, shall die among you, and 
that you Bhall follow their remains to their last resting place in 
yonder consecrated ground. It will be the means of investing them 
with, greater sacredness in your sight, and causing the relation to be 
doubly hallowed in your eyes. It cannot be held too dear. It is also 
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cause of gratitude and praise to Cfod that the pastoral relation which 
has been subject to so many changes in other churches, has been 
marked by so much stability and permanency among this people. 
May it ever continue so to be. And may this church ever be able to 
bear testimony to the value and preciousness of this relation. 

But I must draw to a close. As my mind runs back over the past, 
my thoughts also travel forward to the future. Those, who fifty 
years ago laid the corner stone of this church of the living God, are 
now taking their long, last, silent slumbers. Fifty years have past, 
and they have all gone down to their graves. Two of your beloved 
ministers have likewise gone down with them to the tomb, waiting 
the glorious resurrection morn. The fourth one stands here now to 
minister at that altar, which was reared in faith and prayer. The 
church still lives, though the Fathers have been called home to their 
reward in heaven. But fifty years hence, and where, my brethren, 
shall the most of us be? Who then shall stand in this sacred desk 
to warn and weep and pray? During the ministry of your present 
Pastor, which has now continued nearly seven years, but one of the 
male members of this church has been called away by death; that 
one was Rev. Levi Lankton, who had arrived to the age of eighty 
years. This is a remarkable fact; nor can we thus expect such ex- 
emption long. Ah ! how soon may the shafts of death fall among us! 
How soon will these Fathers be taken away, those who have long 
watched over, and prayed for the interests of Zion, and whose heads 
are now whitening for the grave! When another half century shall 
have rolled away, how many loved and familiar faces will be wanting 
here! How small a remnant of those now present will then be found 
to occupy these seats, and join in these solemn services of the sanc- 
tuary below! Other voices will here be heard in the sweet songs of 
Zion. Other hands doubtless will break the bread of life; and other 
lips here dispense the words of eternal salvation. How changed all 
these scenes around us — the aspect of the country—our town— our 
churches— our institutions of learning — our population — how chang- 
ed this church — the speaker and his hearers, from what was here 
seen fifty years ago! Fifty years hence and again how changed I 
But this church will, we trust, still live, though the most of us will 
be found here no more. ' Our children and our children's children 
will be gathered around this hallowed altar. God will remember his 
holy covenant, and raise up the children to fill the places of the Fa- 
thers. God grant, my beloved hearers, that when our labors and 
conflicts here are past, I may meet you all at length, at the right 
hand of the Son of Man, when he cometh to judgment; and that 
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there upon the hills of the New Jerusalem, we may together join 
with all the ransomed throng in that new and everlasting song, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, who hath redeemed us to God 
by his blood. Amen. 



